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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGII SILESIA. 


LETTER XL. 
Berlin, 24th February, 1801. 


ie object of this letter will be to give you 
ca of the political constitution of the pre- 
of Silesia. By the word constitution, I 
t here understand what commonly goes by 
ame, in Our country. Thesupreme powcr 
s, as in the other Prussian provinces, is in 
ands of asingle person. It is a simple mo- 
y. But it is governed by permanent laws, 
regular forms, and the various classes of 
itants have privileges, which every king, 
receiving their homage, promises to pro- 
nd maintain. ! 
e inhabitants of Silesia are discriminated 
ee classes, by the names of nodles, citizens 
ather townsmen), and peasants. The no- 
consist of the proprietors of the mediate 
ipalities. You will remember to have seen 
y former letters, that the province was par- 
1 out, when under the Polish government, 
nearly twenty distinct principalities, held 
rious descendants of the Piast family ; and 
inder the Bohemian dominion, these prin- 
ties escheated to the crown, whenever the 
th of the family, which respectively held 
, became extinct. In process of time, this 
-ned tothem all. But some of the princi- 
es have ever since been held as appendages 
: Bohemian, and now tothe Prussian scep- 
while others, after the extinction of the 
s’y were granted to other families. Hence 
istinction, prevailing at this day, between 
ediate principalities, possessed by subordi- 
proprietors, and the zmmediate principalt- 
elonging to the crown. The privileges of 
holders of the mediate principalities, are, 
t being bound to do homage to the king, 
wise than in person, and of -having a sort 
vernment, and judicial courts of their own 
ntment, subject only to appeal to the high- 
ribunal of the monarchy}. to which alone 
are themselves personallyamenable. Next 
‘se are the owners of certain free lordshzps, 
earing the title of principalities, but lke 
conferring the privilege of doing homage 
rson, and of haying their own inferior 
s. Others, which bear the name of /esser 
ips, have likewise peculiar, but less exten- 
privileges. Last of all, come the counts, 
Sy and nobles, old and new, between whose 
s there is little difference, consisting prin- 
y in the capacityto hold anoble landed es- 
and in belonging to-the class, among whom 
e high offices of state, ecclesiastical, civil, 
nilitary, are exclusively distributed. The 
iolders only have the right of a seat in the 


: of the provinces, and they have but a li- 


fairs sufficiently indicate. 





mited power to purchase lands not previously 
noble. They are not allowed to practise any 
trade or mechanic profession, but may engage 
in wholesale commerce. ‘The nuinber of noble 
families amcunts to about five thousand. 

The townsmen are the inhabitants of the ci- 
ties; or rather this denomination comprehends 
all the inhabitants of the province, other than 
those belonging to the two other orders. The 
greatest distinction between the privileges of 
the nobility and those of the townspeople ure, that 
the former are all personal, and the latter all 
corporate. The townsman, individually, has 
no privileges; but asa citizen, partakes of those 
which belong to the town. These are not uni- 
form, and, informer letters, I have noticed some 
which are peculiar to Breslau and the mountain 
towns. In general, the privileges of the towns 
are: 1st, To be governed by their own laws of 
internal police, and by-laws; subject, however, 
to the approbationof the government, by the de- 
signated provincial tribuna}. 2d, To elect their 
own magistrates. But thisis exercised only by the 
magistrates themselves: generally their places 
are for. life, and the vacancies are filled up by 
the choice of the remaining members. 3d, The 
exclusive right of working or practising in any 
of the corporate trades, within the city. 4th, A 
privilege, by the name of mi/e-right, by force of 
which, no trade or mechanic art whatsoever, 
whethercorporate or not, can be exercised within 
a German mile of the city, but by the burghers 
themselves; and 5th, Che right of holding annual 
fairs, under ancient grants from the govern- 
ment. All these things bear the name of pri- 
vileges; but what most of them really are, the 
The principle upon 
which the fairs are founded, isa momentary sus- 
pension of the exclusive rights of the corpora- 
tions: a single week, during which a stranger 
may sell a coat or a pair of shoes, or a glass of 
beer or brandy, within the town. This last pri- 
vilege, therefore, is only a short relief from the 
burden of the rest. The burghers form about 
one-fourth of the population. 

Under the name of peasants, are comprized 
all the inhabitants of the country, without the ci- 
ties, who are employed in the tillage of the 
land, with the exception of those, who, by birth, 
office, or some special privilege, belong to one 
of the other classes. They constitute nearly 
three quarters of the population. Of this great 
mass of the people, a very small part are entire- 
ly free. By the new Prussian code of laws, 
personal servitude is indeed nominally: abolish- 
ed, but the services and duties of which it consist- 
ed are not only retained, but formally regulated 
by law. According to the diffcrence of these 
services, the peasants are disti:: guished by three 
different denominations. ist, Peasants, prop cr- 
ly speaking. These are men who possess a hut 
and a small piece. of land, and are bound to do 
fafniing work for the lord without pay, a certain 





number of days in the weck: the number of 
these days is different upon different estates. 
2d, Gardeners, or persons who hold a piece of 
ground, or a garden belonging to the lordship, 
upon the same conditions of farming work for 
the lord; for which they receive a small and 
very inadequate portion of the produce of their 
labour, in kind, or a piitance in money; {cr in- 
stance, about five {cents of our money by the 
day. 3d, Householders, or persons wko hold a 
hut without land, who subsist. by working as 
duy labourers, and pay the lord a small tax in 
money. All these people are,in a manner, ap- 
pendages to the glebe, for they cannot quit the 
ground to which they belong, without the con- 
sent of their lords, or paying a sort of redemp- 
tion fine; which, though very trifling, as it 
should seem, being only a ducat, is yet more 
than most of them canin the course of their lives 
command. Qn their part, however, the lords 
cannot turn these tenants away from the spot of 
land or the. cottage they. hold, nor can they sell 
the estate, without conveying at the same time 
the tenant, to hold with the same rights and ob- 
ligations under the new lord. _All these secu- 
rities in favour of the peasants, were introduced 
and established by Frederic the second. For, 
before his time, the tenant was liable to be turn- 
ed out of his possession at the Jord’s pleasure, 
and employed in domestic service, or left to ob- 
tain a subsistence as he could. Several thou. 
sands of the peasant farms and cottages were, in 
consequence of such practices, untenanted and 
failing to ruin, at the period of the Prussian 
conquest. Frederic obliged the lords to rebuild 
the cottages, provide them with the grounds, 
cattle, farming utensils, &c. which had belonged 
to them when previously occupied, and place in 
them good able-bodied tenants, whom they were 
no longer allowed afterwards to remove. This 
system thus established, and rigorously carried 
into execution, certainly contributed most es- 
sentially to better the condition of the peasants, 
but it was oppressive upon the landlords, and a 
manifest violation of their rights of property. 
Such is the character of arbitrary power. Its 
only medicines are extracts from the deadliest 
poisons. Its most bounteous charitics are but 
the fruits of robbery. 

It was one of the most laudable principles of 
Frederic’s life, to improve, as far as he was able, 
the condition of his subjects; and an absolute 
monarch, sincerely and deeply impressed with 
this wish, and at the same time endowed with 
the most extraordinary mental powers, must, in 
the nature of things, succeed ina very consider 
able degree. Frederic unquestionably did suc- 
ceed ; and, nearly as the veneration of his nation 
for his memory approaches to idolatry, they 
know not half their obligations to him. Suchis, 
however, the imperfection of every thing relat- 
ed tohuman nature, thateven the bestintcnuons, 
guided by the most consummate abilities, aud 
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executed by the most unlimited power, are, in 
detail, often defeated, and often but partially 
successful. Frederic’s measures were not al- 
ways those best calculated to answer his de- 
signs. Thus, when by particular ordiaances he 
made regulations to relieve the peasants from 
being overburdened by excessive services, and 
prescribed the manncr in which they might ob- 
tain redress against the ill-treatment of their 
fandlords, his measures were adapted to their 
ends, and in a great degree answered them. 
But when he not only forbade every peasant 
from possessing more than one small farm, and 
even compelled those, who already possessed 
more, to sell out or tenant with full-grown sons 
the superfluous number, it is most probable that 
his ordinance rather counteracted than promot- 
ed the object he had in view. It might tend to 
preserve things in the state in which they were, 
and to prevent the diminution of the number ol 
individuals and of familics employed in agricul- 
ture, but it took off the greatest spur of indus- 
try, the hopes of bettering one’s own condition. 
Where the farmer is thus prevented from ever 
acquiring possessions beyond those of absolute 
necessity for the subsistence of his family, it is 
the more incumbent upon his government to de- 
vise means of repairing the calamities of acci- 
dent, of unpropitious seasons, or of raging ele- 
ments. The whole rural part of Silesia, is there- 
fore districted out, under the regulations of the 
government, into societies of mutual insurance, 
from which every farmer, who hassuffered extra- 
ordinary damage by fire, inundations, storms, 
mortality of cattle, or other casualty, receives as- 
sistance in money, l\bour, and the articles or ani- 
mals he has lost. . ‘he government likewise re- 
mits, foranumber of years. proportianed to the 
extent of the misfortune, all the taxes payable by 
the sufferers from such events, and the farmer, 
who without such relief would be irretrievably 
ruined, is thus preserved to the state, and res- 
wored to agriculture. 


a 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


As the Americans are printing bibles conti- 
nually with laudable industry, it would be worth 
while to consider, whether they should perse- 
vere to insert a real interpolation into the bible, 
which was detecced by the immortal sir Isaac 
Newton. ‘The passage alluded to, is contained 
in the 7th and 8th verses of the 4:h chapter of the 
second epistle of St. John. ‘ For there are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three 
are one. And there are three that bear witness 
in earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and the 
Blocd; and these three agree in one.” Sir 
[Isaac Newton, in his lettersto Le Clerc (which 
are highly valuable, and which, if obtained from 
England, and reprinted in America, might 
meet with an extensive sale), says, that these 
words were not in the original manuscript, but 
were first written by the hand of a monk, on the 
margin, and afterwar.!s introduced into the text. 
These letters to Le Clere excited, as we may 
suppose, a considerable degree of attention. 
Among others, bishop Burnet, who published a 
duodecimo volume of his travels, examined the 
valuable manuscript of the New Testament, in 
Switzerland, and the old and precious manu- 
script in the Vatican of Rome. Burnet, though 
a pretended trinitarian, end willing to establish 
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the words of the monk, if he could, declared 
in favour of sir Isaac Newton. (See Burnet’s 
Travels through France, Italy, Germany, anc 
Switzerland, pages 53, 54, arid 55.) Erasmus 
supposed the passage to be spurious; and we 
find in his folio edition ofthe Greek lestament, 
printed in Greek, at Rotterdam, whiclvis in the 
Loganian library at Philadelphia, that he has 
altogether omitted the passage. “The sagacity 
of Newton, like the touch of Ithuriel’s spem 
(according to the poet’s idea), exposed the vi- 
per, who wished to corrupt the word of God. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his letters to Le Clerc, 
says that the doctrine of the trinity has no foun- 
dation in scripture, contradicts the principles of 
common sense, and will impede the propagation 
of christianity. Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. 
John Locke, who, with sincere piety and ‘pro- 
iound knowledge o: scripture, possessed the 
greatest capacities among mankind, seem to be 
of the same opinion with Newton. 


A SEARCHER OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


P, S.—It may not be improper here to ob- 
serve, that the folio edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in Greek, by Erasmus, is one among other 
numerous books of high value among the learn- 
ed, in the library of Philadelphia. ‘The Phila- 
delphia library is not only an ornament and an 
advantage tothe city, buta creditto the country 

of America. 


= 
LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O_pscHoo., 


* ere is, perhaps, no art that is more dili- 
gentiy and successtully cultivated among our 
young men,than the art of dancing. Ihe follow. 
ing animated panegyric uponit, is extracted from 
a collection of dances, equally ancicnt and rare, 
printed in the year 1706, and decorated with a 
curious frontispiece, representing the dancin 
school, I wish thatthe plan of the Port Folio 
admitted of a similar decoration, for I think 
that a faithful copy of it would embellish your 
page exceedingly; and I am conkdent that 
every person,, who inspected it, would be ob- 
liged to contess, that our beaux: and belles 
would cut but a sorry figure, by the side 
of the ladies and gentlemen of those days, The 
ladies are distinguished by a most admirable 
length of waist, and resemble those of modern 
days in no particular, except that of veiling, but 
partially, the beauties of their bosonis (necks I 
mean.) But the gentlemen,—alas! Mar. Old- 
school, [am quite ashamed of my young fel- 
low citizens, when I contemplate their dress, 
and compare it with the dignified habiliments 
vf anctenttimes. The full-bottomed wig, and 
long flowing cravats.give such majesty to the 
whole person, that one might be almost tempt- 
ed to imagine, that the bench of judges, had, 
for a moment, forgotten their gravity, and des- 


with grief I add, thatthe very fiddlers are ar- 
rayed with equal solemnity. However, as I 
despair of ever seeing a full-bottomed wi 

upon the head of a beau, dressed for the Phila- 
delphia assembly, and as Iam still more dubious 
whether Peter’s head willever be decorated 
with so respectable an ornament, I shall not 
take up more room with vain expressions of 
regret, but shall, without farther delay, present 





you with an extract, which is thus entitled. 


cended to tread the mazes of the dance. Nay,-| then, Mr. Oldschool, I am, 






eguse 
she 
gust 
gow! 
knee 
Joan 


THE PREFACE %6 ALE LOVERS OF MUSIC ayy 
DANCING. 












The art of dancing, called by the ancicy 
Greeks orchestice, is a commendable and pay 
quality, fit for young gentlemen and ladics, (iJ 
opportunely and civilly used. Plato, that ggg 
mous philosophe r, thought it meet, that youn 6), 
ingenious children’should be taught to dancamg® “ 








It is a quality that hath been formerly honoy gid 8 
ed in the courts of princes, when performed | Ia 
the most noble heroes of the times. This ,Mme” 
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has also been anciently handled by Athena, 
Julius Pollux, Celius Rhodiginus, and othe 
who much commended it to be excellent 
recreation after more serious stucies, makiy 
the body more actiye and strong, graceful 
deportment, and a quality very much beseen 
ing a gentleman. And now, the former jg 
pressions being sold off, I have in this thj 
eenth edition (with the assistance of a know 
friend in this art), made it much more complet 
by adding many new tunes and dances, ney 
before printed ;, most of the tunes being with 
the compass of the flute. ‘The whole, as it 
now carefully corrected and published, 1 dow 
not, will be kindly accepted by all ingenio 
lovers of this art: which is the hearty desire ¢ 
Your friend and servant, &e, 


It may, perhaps, amuse some of your fam | 
readers, to peruse the following account of tow" 
figures of some of the dances of those days. 
The first is called Joan Sanderson, or dm fall 
Cushion Dance, the contemplation of which th 

“savoury, even to me, who have ws danced sing to 
‘ the year 1772; although I hereBy publicly dq cou 
: clare, that, if 1 hear of its being introduced int this 
thePhiladelphiaassembly room, I willbecomey 
subscriber, and hobble down that dance, unle@™pp!a 
[ should happen to have the gout in both feem cha 
I cannot help thinking, Mr. Oldschool, thgg 
the introduction of this dance might operate a [oll 
an infallible means of attracting the gentlem@y | 
from the supper table; and therefore I woul 9°! 
humbly propose, that it should always, by J Pa 
standing rule, be ordained to be the first dant foll 
alter supper. Oh! what smirking and smilis 
there would be, if this were the case; and wi 
what asimper would the petition for a lady 
hand, for the first dance aiter supper, be pr ue 
ferred and accepted. But alack! Mr, Ol@ 
school, I have scarcely more hopes of the 1 4. 
troduction of this dance, than [have of the full 
bottomed wig; for L am afraid that the ladi c 
(dear creatures), whose very prejudices I 1. 
spect, would object both to one and the othe 
and, as this is the case, I believe that I mug ¢.. 
relinquish all hopes of ever appearing again i » 


a Philadelphia ball room, although Fam full, 
determined to dance the Cushion Dance in pr 


vate, very shortly, with my grandchildren am % 
some of their young friends. But I am avai - 
ing myself of the privilege of age, and am 00 ; 
detaining your readers fromthe perusal of the ¢ 
delectable dances. . Without further ceremoigy ,. 

Your humble servant; * 


GREGORY GRISDY ¢ 


YOAN SANDERSON, OR PHE CUSHION DANCE 
This dance is began by a single person (ci0@y 
man or woman), who-taking a cushion in { 
hand, dances about ‘the room, and at the ¢ 
of the tune he stops;,and sings, ZAzs dante 
will no farther go. The musicians answh i | 





pray you, good sir, why say you so? Man, 4 








use Joan Sanderson wil] not come too. Music. 
Avg 


she must Come tod, and she shall come,too0, and she 

gust come iwhabler she willor no. Thenhe lays 

‘chen gow™ the cushion before a woman, On which she 
c J 

\ A> jncels, and he kisses her, singing, Welcome, 


Then she 


jo oan Sanderson, welcome, welcome. 


€§ 
) mmyse’, takes up the cushion, and both dance, sing- 
oun s Prin umeprankum is a 1 fine ance, and shall 
“Gy dunce it once again, once again, and once again 
ingu gd shall we dince it once again? Then making 
') Maa stop, the woman sings, as s before, ‘} his dance, 
ed 2 
; i, Music. I pray you madam, &c. Wéman, 
Ig ; oy vi 5 
ba gq pease John Sanderson, &c. Music. He must, 
Big . : ‘ 
there” And so she lays down the cushion before 
ic , . 
sma man, who kneeling upon it salutes her, she 
nt {6 rn 
aki) ging, Welcome, John Sanderson, &c. ‘Then 
Whe taking up the cushion, they take hands, and 










fe dance round singing as befor e, and thus they do, 
til the whole company are taken into the ring. 
Then the cushion is laid before the first man, 
the woman singing, Z/hzs dance, &c. as before, 
oly instead 0.....come t2 they sing.....g0 fio; 
gud instead of welcome John Sanderson, kc. 
they sing, Farewel, John Sanderson, farewel, 
urewel ; and so they go out, one by one, as they 
came in. Vote. The woman is kissed by all the 
men in the ring, at her coming in and going out, 


Enid : 
ite pg nd likewise the man by the women. 
&e, WATTON TOWN’S ENDs 


Lead up and fall back, jump up all to your 
own, and turn round single. Lhat again, 

The two first men and the first women 
fall back from your own and meet, jump up 
thrice to your own, and the first couple cast off 
into the sechy couple’s place while the second 
couple slip wp into the first coupie’s place. Do 


dina this to all the rest following. 

omall Lhe first man and second woman change 
unk places, then the first woman and second man 
. fees change places, and jump up thrice to their own, 
, tha and then change places with your own, the rest 
ate following. 

lemé The first and second couple take hands, and 


go half round and jump to your own, thea change 
places with your own.  JDo'this to all the rest 
following. 


HOBB'S WEDDING? 
A Kissing Dance, in the Country Wake. 


The first couple cast off half way, the second 
cross over at the same time, then lead up and 
turn from each other, the man to the right, and 
the woman to the left. This to the first strain 
played once. Then meet the first couple, the 
woman the man,and the manthe woman; then 
the first manturn the second woman, left hands 
round, the second man doing the same with the 
| first woman, till they come all on a row, with 
their left shoulders to each other, the men with 
their faces down, avd the women with theirs 





PIE up. First strain twice. Then pass by, till you 
: " come to asquare, the men with their faces down, 
aw aud the women with theirs up, then all turn sin- 
pa gle to the left hand, with their faces to each 
a other ; then ri ght and left three times, the first 
man beginning with the second woman, and the 
#@ second man with the first woman. Thus to the 
M6 second strain played once. ‘Vhe first man pulls 
SBM the second woman back, and the second man 
; puts the first woman from him till the second 
x couple comes back to back, each man kissing the 
: contrary woman; then the first couple cast off, 
4 the man to the left hand and the woman to the 
vs right, the second couple casting off both to the 
a right hand, sill they come in their ‘prope: 
tly 


places. 


ee 
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MOLL PEATLY, THE NEW WAPrs 


The first man begins on the women’s side, 
the first couple sides to the second couple ofone 
side, and then on the other side ; thenhit your 
right elbows together, and then your left, and 
turn with your left hands behind, and yourright 
hands before, and turn twice round; and then 
your left elbows together, and turn as before, 
and so to the next. 


AKERGYDFE’S PADD» 


First couple walk down in the middle to the 
bottom by equal steps, the bottom couple walk 
up to the top on the outside, at the same time, 
the same over again; then first couple brush 
hands four times, the second couple the same 
at the same time, the same four back to back 
and stamp with their fect, four times; then the 
irst couple pace into the second couple’s places; ' 
then first man and second woman shake hands 
across and keep their hold, second man and first 
woman the same; then trot half, and gallop 
half round, trot halfround,'and gallop half round 


. . Oo 
again, then turn all single till done. 


THE NEW ROUND 0. 


The first couple set and cast offin the second 
couple’s places, then the first woman cross over 
above the second couple, and the first man be- 
low the third couple, and meet both in the mid- 
die, then the first woman cast off, and the first 
man cast up at the same time, then both set and 
fall back. Then the first and third couples set 
in between the first couple, and fall back and 
turn single, then the first couple hop round one 
another, waving their hands, then the first wo- 
nan back to back with the second man, and the 
first man back to back with the third woman at 
the sume time, then first woman back to back 
with the third man, and the first man back to 
back with the second woman, a t the sametime ; 
then the three women go the hey together, and 
the three men go the hey together, at the same 
time. 


P. S. I will not say that the above dances 
exceed in elegance those at present in fashion ; 
aor, indeed, can I contend for their being more 
simple and easy, but I cannot help thinking 
that they would produce much more merriment. 

G. G. 
 ——_____ 


“WHEN WILL THE NEW MOON TE GONE THAT 
WE MAY SELL CORN, AND THE'S\BBATH, 
IVIAT WE MAY SET FORTH WHEAT 2”? 


IN the dissipated cities of London and Edin- 
burgh, the abuse of Sunday has beena common 
theme of reproach among those week!ly guardi- 
ans of the public virtue, the perodical essayists. 
Jounson and HLaAwxswortn heard the turbu- 
lence of a riot, and the roar of intoxication, 
from the saloons and taverns of the capital; 
but their confidence in the innocence, or the 
piety of the villagers, precluded even the faint 
inquiry, whether holy days were profaned by 
rusticks. Moralists might repair to,the hamlet 
on week days, and remark vice and folly: but 
on the sabbath, the young and the old, the care- 
less and the regular, would be found no where, 
but in a church. 

Though the catholic spirit of the age of reason 
indulge the latitudinarian with an immunity 
from sabbath formalities, still it might be ima- 
zined there could be found, both in town and 
country, men, who if they did not kneel at the 
jaltar, would sit decently and seriously at the 
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fire side. Libertines might be averse to hear a 
sermon, or makea respon se, yet not wish a Sun. 
day away, that they might set forth wheat, the 
bottle, or card table. 

This, however, experience proves av ain ims 
agination. The seventh day is observed by 
multitudes, neither as a season of worship, nor 
rest. The country and the city are alike ne- 
glectful. On Sunday the husbandman often 
examines his crops, the merchant computes in- 
terest, the rake urges his steed, and the attor=- 
ney draws his declaration. 

This impatience of a day, sacred to quiet and 
piety, 1s an odd trait in the character of those, 
who are saluted with the title of rational. Man 
is such an indolent being, we are not surprised 
thathe declines the exercises of Sunday, but that 
he loathes iis rest. Of many loungers whom I 
know, I have computed, with mathematical pre- 
cission, the yawns on every Sunday and Mon- 
day, through the year. I find that the aggre- 
gate lassitude of the former to the latter is as 
ten to one. 

The watch is fretfully consulted, and its ow- 
ner querulously asks why tarry its wheels, why 
does the dial point so tardily indicate the twi- 
light hour? » 

Although the custom of going to church is 
ancient, honourable, and tp social and soliti- 
cal, as well as moral and religious reasons, lau. 

dable: yet, as my liberals cheme never excludes 
from the pale oi charity, one, who prefers re- 
tired to ostentatious devotion, I am desirous 
of convincing the loiterer at home on the sab- 
bath, that there is no reason for abolishing, or 
abbreviating that tranquil day. It is better to 
go up with the Israclites 3, to the temple; but 
still adomestic Sunday may be useful and pious, 
ifcorrectly improved; anc 1 if we do not absurdly 
wish itaway. The apostle prescribes * milk 
for babes.” ‘The moralist good naturedly al- 
lows some squeamish ones the indulgence of a 
vitiated devotional taste, and sugyests a plea- 
sant and practicable regimen. 

It must, however, be peremptorily required, 
that no immoral querist ask when the sabbath 
will be gone that he may sell corn, set forth 
wheat, or attend to any low and secular cares. 
If he stay from church, let him not grieve the 
Sunday. If he will not sing with the organ, 
let him not play on the violin. 

That Sunday may delectably pass, it is not 
necessary that cocks should fight, bowls be 
quaffed, or bargains be made. The seventh 
day is like a hermit, who not only utters the 
orison, and numbers beads, but loves the “ stu- 
dious nook,” and the lonely scene. Nothing 
militating, therefore, with order and peace 
should be tolerated. ‘The jovial cry may be 
raised, and ‘¢ quips and cranks,” uttered at the 
“time to laugh,” but the grave and the compo- 
sed style, suits the sobriety of the sabbath. 


Lest the gayer department of my readers 
should think I envelope the christian day in fu- 
neral weeds and tragick pall, I will strive to 
convince by my conclusion, that pleasure and 
piety, like the Hermia and Helena of the poet, 
may ‘* sing one song, both in orte key.” 


The man, who has toiled, or idled six days, 
may, on the morning of the seventh, choose a 
retired walk, avoiding the high way, and of- 
fence to the weaker brothers Iwill not be so 
puritanical or unfashionable, as to hint that the 
vista of this walk should be a fane, or a chapel. 
The contemplation of the beblime and he gutis 





ful of nature, vivified ‘‘ by the regent of the 
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world,” will naturally excite, in a good mind, 
the proper emotion. Of ecstacy or of rant 
there is no need. ‘The homage of the beart is 
better than the nasal twang of a whole conven- 
ticle. 

The forenoon may be devoted to popular the- 
ology and to sermons. .My airy pupils need 
not start nor turn pale. Ido not place them in 
the tutelage of the dozing Gill, or the mystical 
Behmen. I donot place them among Westmin- 
ster divincs, or on a Saybrook platform. Pri- 
vileged with the company of Atterbury, bishop 
Watson, and Lavrexce Sterne, they may 
considerthemselves not only in alearned and in- 
genious, buta polite circle. Ishall not be called 
a sour presbyter, by those whom I advise, if I 
s-lect for their Sunday acquaintance, gentlemen 
as well as christians. 

A dinnerwith some liberal clergyman, though 
«¢ a dinner of herbs,” will prove a better refec- 
tion than a corporation feast. 

‘The afternoon will pass without much tedi- 
um, if employed among a well ordered family, 
and rational friends. At intervals, serious po- 
etry will yield ahigh delight. The gospel son- 
nets of Erskine are not recommended, but the 
moral Young, and the enthusiastick Gray. 

At the close of such a day, the observer ofit 
will not repine that religion and the laws refuse, 
once a week, to permit the sowing of wheat, or 
the sale of corn. He will rejoice in this taber- 
nacle of rest, and though delighting, at proper 
periods, in business and the agitations of life, 
will not forsake the waters of that Sabbath Silo- 
am which flow softly. \ 

THE LAY PBEACHER, 


2 
THE FARRAGO. 

Dinrsnith It was not by ideas, by heaven, 

His life was putin jeopardy by words,” 


STERNE. 


The world too, like St. Paul and his fellow 
cliristians, is ** in jeopardy every hour,” by the 
misapplication and abuse of words. 

‘There is a tribe, in every populous city, of 
pentecl young men, called bucks, whose ideas 
are so few in number, that they do not venture 
into service, without certain auxiliaries, called 
cant phrases, to support them. Now as we may 
aptly enough suppose, that all people of * huuse- 
hold understanding,” who, according to a vul- 
gir proverb, call a spade a spade, are /aes tothe 
coxcombs, just mentioned; therefore these va- 
couth terms, like the grim looks of a Cossac, or 
the whiskers of a Hessian, are useful to annoy 
the enemy. 

I was not a little diveried the other evening, 
at the astonishment manifested bya very honest 
country gentleman, at hearing a specimen ot 
fashionable language. A number of people, 
having for some political purpove, tamultuouslhy 
ass.m dled In one of the principal streets in tie 
metropolis, the cause was naturally asked by 
every Curlous passenger. ** Sir,” says a young 
fellow, whom, from his cropt locks and prodiga- 
lity of knee-string, I Lnew to be oue who hada 
mint of phrases im his brain, ** there has been a 
row awong the scanps: li was a great Core, but 
dam’me if Vim up te it.” I looked narrowly at 
the country gentleman, and observed, that his 
countenance exhivited the same kind of won- 
dor that a pig maniftsts when a strange oue 
isto the yard. I could distinctly hear 
hie: moter * Al! Pwish thet mv boy Bo!) at 
C eof. talk Letten ag well as be.” 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


But of all perversions of phrase, that of 


the word ROYAL, is the most humourous. Not- 
withstanding our rigid republicans have the 
same aversion to aking, that, as witty Congreve 
says, a quaker has to a parrot, yet the word roy- 
al is as familiar in their mouths, as if they Ire- 


quented and loved a court. Hence you will 
hear the word attached to the minute as well as 
the vast, and roya/butter, or royal beef, are roy- 
alisms as much in vogue, as royal dignity, or 
royal proclamations. 

On the opposite side of the Atlantic, if-we 
may credit l'rench gazettes, Paine, and Peter 
Pindar, kings are degraded into mere mortals. 
By a few puifs from the breath of ‘* saucy and 
audacious eloquence,” their robes are blown 
aside, and we see them in all the nakedness of 
nature. Itshould seem that the ‘ Rights of 
Man,” like an enchanter’s rod, by one magica! 
touch, have dissolved the dignity of kings. 

Americans, though not personally acquainted 
with kings, have been prone, from habits and as- 
sociations, formed prior to the revolution, to 
respect tue regal character. At length the in- 
fection of the french snfluenza has become ge- 
neral, Kven the terms applied to princely gran- 
deur, are now degradingly perverted; and by a 
strange metamorphosis, are fitted, like Cocker’s 


arithmetic, to the meanest capacities. 


Sauntering through the bar-room of a rural 
inn, I lately saw a brace of clowns, endeavour- 
ing, by the assistance of their own Joggerheads 
and t/iat in the fire, to effect a jxncuon of beer 
andrum. After tasting this mild potation, they 
exclaimed, znimated bithe spzrzi of New-Eng- 
and, ** this is a royal mug ot flip.” 

In one of the political pulpits of the metropo- 
lis, an annual harangue is pronounced, the basis 
of which is an eulogium on democracy. A mac- 
carcni critic, when the speaker finishes, swears 
that it 1s a royal oration. 

A voluptuary, attracted by the wanton leer 
of a courtezan, whose gown, far from vying 
with the gorgeous robe oi a princess, boasts no 
otaer merit than thatof being allurtugly hiiched, 


declares she 1s a royal girl, and asks if she is 
« ' 


not caressed royally. 

A young piasmit:ical physician, betteriacquaint- 
ed with the iopperies of feshion than with bis 
gallipots, attends a poor | :bourer who lies sick 
ia ahovel., Our ape of Escul:pius is asked haw 
his patientducs? Depend on it he is reyai. 

One of vour wiirlere, one of that numerous 
body that discherge the duty of a post, so fur as 
“ ricing at 2 prodigious rate,” from village to 
Villige, extends, asks another dasher to accom- 
piny him tu New-York. He telts him that he 
as aroyal pair of horses, that the roads, the 
inas, the steaks, and wine are royal; and adds, 
that when he arrives at the city, he may visit the 
** holy gt cuid, and enjoy himself royale. ‘Lhe 


journey is made, and it proves a royal one. 


Landiords make them pay full royally. As a 
co sequence Of that prety, which induced them 
to visit the, Aialy land, they make another very 
natural pilgrimage tothe surg:on. He, to be 
sure 1s a royal tcliow, and removes fashionable 
twinges ro:cll. But he enjoins a most painful 
penance. nis is by no means royal; bat the 
r. putation of an illicitamour, you know, sounds 
} oyally. 

My readers, who are republicans in their 
wearts, though many ol them with their lps are 
ronvali.te, wil’, Dhope, be disgusted with a farther 

vide ct revelry. ‘This essav shall close with 












a wish of vanity. May some royal critic Th 
heard to say, ** The author of the Farrago jg #iyho 
royal \ad, his essays are really royal.” a” 
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pare a — 
A CHARACTER. 


Tim Triangle is a whimsical fellow, in , 
opinion. An excellent mathematician, a perfeg 
Webber in geometry. Tim measures the 
rallax of Venus, solves adfected equations, ¢ 
projects a solar eclipse on his thumb nail, wit} 
microscopic accuracy. But ‘Lim is not satis 
fied with such trivial attainments. - Law, polj 
tics, religion, men and maners, are indiscrimj 
nately subjected to Jim’s calculations. He cay 
explain the mechanism cf the federal systen 
point out the parts of the political machine,whi 
are exposed to the most violent friction, or giyg 
directions to a Gallatin for ‘* stopping the whee} 




























of government.”? Tim understands the balances Ho} 
of power in Europe, and has drawn many a diadimhe ea 
gram to elucidate its principles. He has mad@iihw, lc 
great improvements upon Montesquieu’s theogiiegan 




















ry,relative tothe physical influence of climate, j 
stamping the character ofa nation. Forty-three 
degrees and thirty-three minutes, says ‘Tim, j 
the latitude of perfection.. Rise to-the pole,o 
recede to the equator, from this parallel, an¢ 
human nature dwindles in arithmetical progres 
sion. borrowinga hint from the ingenious Dr 
Rush, he has constructed a scale, by which th 
latitude of any place given, after making a so 
of tare and trett allowance for adventitious cir 
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cumstances, he ascertains the character of itelymbe 
inhabitants. Tim illustrates Lavaier’s physiog pion! 
nomy, by conick sections, and can guage the ci- Aft 
pacity of a statesman, ora barrel of porter, with 


equal facility. He never ventures to decide up. 
on the character of his most intimate acquain- 
tance, until he has taken the angle of ‘coinci- 
dence, which his nose forms with the prominent 
parts of his visage. 

Jim wantsa wife, and threatens to lay siege 
to a young lady in the neighbourhood, and pro. 
ceed according to the principles of tactics, till 
her ladyship capitulates. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. * 

COURT OF KINGS BENCH, GUL? 2. bund 

DELATRE &. COPLey. r ath t 

14.8 t ‘ wn p 
This cause occupied the ettention of the court. o| 
the whole day, and excited a considerable de- fh, . 
gree of interest. ‘he qucstion was concerolig By t. 


theex-cution ofan engravingfrom the celebrated HM), 


picture of the death o! lord Chatham. ‘This was fy), 
originally painted by the defendant. As scon asit 


Hae ea 
was finished, he put it into the hands of Barto- HM. ,, 
lozz1, who undertook to engrave it for 2000 gui mm 


neas. ‘This print was admirably cone; but the Hy... 
price being high, he wished to publish another, BR. | 
which he could afford to sell st a more mode: fy , 
rate rate. He therefore contracted with the fy. 
plaintiff for en engraving about hali the size, for Mf, 
which he was to give him about 6Col.” Aiter Hh). 
working 0n the plite three yeais, Mr. Delatre if, y 
thought he had brought it to perfection, and sent ju 
aproofto Mr. Copley. The latter, howcvers Hind, 
was dissatisfied with the performance, and re- Th 


fused to pay the stipulated sum. Upon this, out 


the action was brought to recover 6501. the ba- # 
lance due the plaintiff, he having received 150). Da 
during the course of the work. 










The first witness called was M. Bartolozzi, 
who spoke very much in favour of the engrav- 
ing Copies of it were produced, as wellas of 
partolozzi ’s. Mr, Erskine, in cross examining 
ihe witness, desired him to compare minutely 
te two prints together. *¢ Do-you see, sir,” 
wid he, “in your own, the youngest son of lord 
yatham, in a naval uniform, bending forward, 
goth a tear in his eye, and a countenance dis: 
rapa ng the agony of an affectionate son, on be- 
widing a dying father; and’ do not you see in 
itimene other, an assassin, witha scar upon ‘his cheek, 
isQusulting over the body of an old man, whom he 
iggas murdered? In the one, you observe the 
niggte Minister, athin, fair-complexioned, genteecl- 
-ammooking young man; in the other, a fat, round- 
mimced, grim-visaged negro. In the one, the 
icherchbishop of York appears in his true colours, 
ivamgs 2 dignified and venerable prelate; in the 
ther, his place isusurped by the drunken parson 
»Hogarth’s Harlot’s Progress. In the one, 
ne earl of Chatham is supported by his-son-in- 
é, lord Stanhope, a figure tall, slender, and 
gant; and does not the qther oiter to view a 
hort sturdy porter of a bagnio, lugging home 
np old lecher, who had got mortal drank?” M, 
hartolozzi allowed that some of the portraits 
ere not exactly alike, but maintained that the 
jece was well executed upon the whole. Mr. 
it’s looks, he said, had altered much of late 
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Dr.ears, and this accounted for the dissimilarity 
the—pl his appearance inthe two prints. ‘l’hisremark 
sormaused a loud and general laugh. 

rl M. Bartolozzi was followed by an immense 


MWumber of other engravers, who all coincided in 


iogMionion with him. 

ll After a very elegant speech forthedefendant 
Nom Mr. Erskine, as many eminent painters 
“P*ikere called, whose opinion was diametrically 
“Bpposite. Among these were sir William 
UBBeechy, Mr. Opie, Mr. Cosway, Mr.. Presi- 
a) At West, and Mr. Hopner; they, together 
: ith several engravers, unanimously pronoun- 
“6° Hed the engraving extremely iil executed, and 
Pi clared that the defendant could not publish j it, 

MN Bihout materially injuring his reputation. 

2. fe Lord Kenyon professed total! ignorance upon 


is subject; the know ledge of the fine atts; he 
bid, doubtless added to the value of human 
i, but this source or enjoyment had un:or- 
natcly mever been opened to him. He 
und himself in a wilde THESS, a and ata loss what 
ath to take to arrive at justice; he found four- 
cn persons (it so happened that en equa! num. 
‘rot witnesses had been cxled on bora tiles) 
ho all advised him to go one way, and other 
uteen who insisted upon his going another. 
he strong man (Hercules his lordship no 
dubt meant), when ata loss whether to tolow 
e advice of Virtue or Pleasure, in his way to 
le temple of ame, had been enabled to make 
prudent choice, but his lordship had no clue 
ditever to direct his ‘steps. Hie would not 
m talk upon this subject, lest he should ap- 
‘ara fool and a babbler, like the man who dis- 
lursed concerning the art of war belore Han- 
bal. In the course of his charge, however, the 
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it, West, an}, though he gave no direction to 
‘jury, seemed Laitised to think that the de- 
ndant was entitled to a verdict. 


The jury, nevertheless, after withdrawing for 
Pur ten minutes, found a verdict for the plain- 


rely 
re- 
his, 
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ile lord laid great stress upon the evidence of 


THE PORT FOLIO. 
WILLIAM PITT. 


[Since the era of Robertson, Hame, Beattie, and M'Kenzic, 
men of letters in Scotland have not only diligently studied 
the best models of English style, but often, in correctness 
and grace of expression, have rivalled their South british 
neighbours. Nor are the beauries of style among the 
Caledonian wits, confined to books alone. ‘Their fugi- 
tive papers are written with great ability; and, perhap S, 
no quarter of Europe surpasses Scotland, in the article 
of ingenious, accurate, and literary gazettes. The news- 

papers of Edinbargh, Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen, are 
filled with the learned speculations of liberal minds ; 
and when the interest of political iutclligence has ceased, 
and local paragraphs and ailvertisements become stale, 
the Scottish gazettes are still carefully presetved for 
their numerous flashes of wrilliant wit, aud their classi. 
cal specimens of pure coniposition. Among the leading 
papers of North Pritain, * The Glasgow Courier” claims 
no obseure place. In that excellent paper of the 13th of 
August, appeared the subsequent article, plausive of the 
admired name of William Pict. ‘The writer had an ad- 
mirable theme for the most lofty panegyric, and he has, 
with scrupulous truth, atid a nervous elegance, praiscd a 
statesman and a speaker, whio has adorned and preserved 
a nation, and who, possessing. taleuts, the gitt of God, 
has had the courage and constancy to exert their utmost 
energies to strengthen social order, and to crush the asp 
of anarchy, and the, more dangerous, because twining 
and insidious, serpent of innovation.] 


INSCRIPTION. 


Sacred tothe ministerial mem ory of 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT, 


The lineal representative of 
The genius, the eloquence, and the virtue, 
Of the ever 
VENERATED CHATHAM: 

Who, succeeding to the station, and inheriting 
the wisdom of his illustrious father, like him, 
retrieved the errors of preceding administra- 
tions, and realized the hopes of his country, 
by raising it to the highest pitch of 

HUMAN GLORY. 


At the early age of 22 years, he became 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
And equally astonished his country men, and 
Kurope,*by his eloquence 
ot an orator, 
And his wisdom as a statesman. 

Formed by nature for an exalted office, and 
trained by his immortal parent to fill it, he 
supplied the deficiencies of experience and 
years, by the extraordinary cultivation, ¢x- 
tent, and accuracy of his perceptive powers. 

Overl: ‘aping the distance between youth and 
experience, he grasped the wisdom oi riper 
years; and, in the earliest struggles of his 
administration, exhibited a mind so lumin- 
ous, SAagacious, and euriched, that evea his 
cloque. ce was cousidered as secondary to his 
j idgment . 

Woven he came into office, he found the British 
nation deprived ofan empire in the west. 
When he went out of office, he left the British 
nation in possession of anew empire in the 

east. 

When he assumed the management cf its 
finances, he fo.-ad an exhausted treasury, a 
declining rev enue, a decaying commerce, and 
a mass of floating debt, which, with the un- 
provided means of liquidating past burdens, 
threatened the extinction of public credit. 

When he r esigned the management of its 
finances, he kcft its revenne improved, | its 
commerce re-animated, its exports tripling 
their amount in the most brilliant days of 
peace, and its debt, which former statesmen 
had predicted to threaten the constitution, 
provided for by a fund destined, not merely 
to expunge the expenses of his own adminis- 
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of crushing the mass of its taxation, by ex- 
tinguishing, withia Ue probable perisd of 
less than forty years, 

THE WHOLE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Posterity, in deriving the benefit of this finan- 
cial measure, will adinire the genius, and re- 
vere the memory of the minister, who, liviag 
less for his own age than after times, could 
thus, by so grand aa operation, secure te. 
them unimpaired, the blessings of 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
Without the burdens that it cost preceding 
ages to preserve it. 

When he came in, France possesséd the bless- 
ings of a regular government, an immense 
revenue, an extensive commerce, a power- 
ful navy, rich colonics, and the esteem and 
respect of Europe. 

Whenhe went out, Fiance exaibited what may 
be termed ablank in the map of civilization. 
Her altars and her rights equally the sport 
of atheists and usurp:rs; her soil stained by 

the blood of their victims ; her people droop- 

ing over the loss of their trade, their credit, 

their capital, their colonies, their navy, and 

their liberties ; and her government and prin- 

ciples, alike the scorn and detestation of the 
CIVILIZED WORLD. 

France, in her misery, was left a monument of 
the folly and wickedaess ofher rulers; Great 
Britain, inher increased prosperity, remained 
an example of the superior wisdom and vires 
tue of her minister. 


READER! 


These were his services. His crimes were 
great, inthe eyes of afew. He taxcd the 
people, and saved the constitution. He arous- 
ed the virtues, and armed the energies of his 
country, against the moral pollution of its 
shores. His enemies charge him, that in the 
sacred cause Of religioa aad social order, he 
would not surrender the British nation to 
atheism and impicty ; but that, in the fall of 
surrounding nations, andthe wreck of civil so. 
ciety, he preserved it, undefiled, from the do- 
minion and contagion of France, The jaco- 
bins reproach him, w.th extinguishing the 
torcho! sedition in Great B ritain, and gucnche 
lag the flames of rebeilion in Ireland. They 
alledge, he beat down the enemy with a bold 
and victorious arm; aud that, braving the 

northern league, he successfully asserted the 
maritime rights of the unitedkingdom, aga-nst 
a confederated world in arms. And, hinally, 
they assert, that after having extended ics 
fame, its commerce, and its empire, and 
fenced its laws, its liberties, and its religion, 
within the foids of triamphaat banners, by the 
destruction of the trade, the annihilation 
of the navy, and the seizure of the most va- 
luable possessions of the enemy ; in duty to 
the honest conviction of his mind, on a great 
state question, he resigned his station, in pre- 
ference to relinquishing his opinion, exhibit- 
ing thereby, an elevated example to the pres 
sent and future ages, thut ia him, the love of 
power and of station, were subordinate to his 
reverence of public virtue, and his sense of 
public duty. These are the reproaches of 
his enemies; but his countrymen, more just, 
admire the sacrifice, and trace his giory, 
where they charge his shame. 

On his retreat from office, ualike to former mi- 
nisters, he shrunk from the fence of faction, 
and kept within the pale of his principles, sup- 


porting as gcalously his succedaurs) ext of 
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office, as he had strenuously opposed his an- 
tag nists when in power; thus clearly evinc- 
lng that the love of his country, and not the 
lure of situation, was the ruling passion 
OF HIS HEART. 
A Nation, 
Sacred from Anarchy and Desolation, by 
The Genius and Intrepidity of 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT, 
Raises this fragile Column, 

{n testimony of its gratitude, to the preserver of 
its liberties and constitution; until the future | 
historian shall erect a more durable monu- 

ment to perpetuate his renown, by recording 
hisnameon herimperishable page, and class- 
ing him with those illustrious statesmen, 
whose actions have adorned the annals of the 
world, 
} — ———— -__ } 


MORALS. 


{We hope the following wise reflexions will be attentively 
perused. Wholesome truth, palatably prepared, should 
be eagerly sought by those who Aunger und thirst for pure 
felicity. } 

No man can be happy without being capable 
of being happy. Keen desires and susceptibi- 
lity are not sufiicient. Keen desires and mere 
susceptibility unfit men for such enjoyment.— 
They impart gleams of felicity, while they be- 
tray us into snares and troubles. T hey ex- 
pose us to external and internal strife, vex us 
with restless wishes, torment us with gnawing 
appetites, or baffle us with disappointment, To 
enjoy happiness, our minds must be duly dis- 
ciplined ; our abilities duly conducted ; the vio- 
Sence oi desire restrained; the eagerness of in- 
clination corrected. It is thus we become'not 
merely susceptible, but capable of enjoying fe- 
licity; and are Rebs led to the important con- 
clusion, that the great object of our lives is, 
not te obtain happiness, but to prepare us for 
obtaining it; and that the ultimate end of our 

rescnt being is not happiness, butzmprovement. 
The boon will be bestowed when we are fit for 
receiving it; 
change of condition, we cannot tell. 

Meantime, since the improvement of our 
nature is the end of our being in this planet, we 
are to consider, whether that imp 
to be attains 
rious indulgence; or in asituation that requires 
excriion. Does not all improvement, and eS 
pecially all moral improvement, depend on the 
exercise of certain powers? But do not exer- 
tion and the exercise of powers suppose difl- 
culties tobe surpassed, and trials to oe encoun- 
tered? Are not difficulties and trials, whether 
occasioned by outward circumstances, or aris- 
ing in our own breasts, the means by which ex- 
cellent powers and virtues are cailed jorth, 
proved, and confirmed? We cannot be said 
to have a temper incapable of envy, choler, or 
discontent, tf we have never been} placed ia si- 
uations exposing us to their usasht He is 
not to be counted compzs e, whom miser: 
has never solicited; noris he to be accounted 
meek, who has never felt provocation. 
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POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 
FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 
Locthithdlshepnindel “ We'll talk of news; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 
Aad VAKE UPON US JHE MYSTERY OF THINGS,” 
SHAKSPEARR, 


he fate of Egy pt is ne¢ carly decided. 


i 


The 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


gers Of the fall of Alexandria. The dispatch 
from lord Minto, which states a discomfiture so 
serious to the French, as the capture of four 
thousand men, and the loss of half that number, 
is sufficient to convince every thing, but the in- 
credulity ofa jacobin. Thenext intelligence we 
receive from the desk oflord Elgin, will, inallhu- 
man probability, particularize the totai triumphs 
of the Eng! ish. The London papers indis- 
tinctly narrate a second expedition to Boulogne. 
Lord Nelson displayed his usual intrepidity, 
and the enemy’s gun-boats were successfully as- 
sailed. ‘Ihe French scheme of ifivading En 
land appears to be no sinecures We think that 
the chevalier Folard, or Vauban, would de puz- 
rr) with all their tactics, to characterize this 
ovel, non-descript mode of invading a country. 
How would all their gunnery and fortification 
lore be put to task, to make wondering mortals 
comprehend the nature of that kind of military 
adventure, where you are to threaten to attack 
a place impregnable, and to call this mere gas- 
conade an invasion; and, amidst this imaginary 
invasion, when you are asleep i in your dr awling 
gun-boat, or slicing frogs and onions into your 
soup at Boulogne,to be yourselfinvaded,disgrac- 
ed and beaten. Itis said Buonaparte is indis- 
posed; poltical phy sicians are divided respecting 
the nature of his distemper. Some aver he is ili 
ofa raging fever, while others are positive he is 
going off in a galloping consumption. A ser- 
mon has lately been pei tin before the British 
house of commons, by a Dr. Proser. This was 
an unfortunate name for the divine, and might 
have had a soporiferous effect upon his polite 
auditors, without any aid from the narcotic in- 
fluence of a dull sermon. A political official 
sermon from a Proser, even sir Joseph Mawbey 
would have cailed a ore. The fullowing po- 
itcal observation is mingled with certain criti- 
cal remarks, upon one of Gilbert Wakefield’s 
recent editions of the classits. . No author es- 
capes his rage for correction, and Horace and 
Virgil, in particular, would have as little 
knowlec lve of their own works, were they pre- 
sented to them, reformed a/alVakefield, as men 
would of the British constitution, were it given 
to his emendation. A London news writer, 
recounting the flourishing state of the settle- 
ment at Botany Bay, after stating that rothing 
can surpass the fertility of the soil, salubrity 
of the climate, &c. unluckily adds “ that hen py 
in uncom mon luxurlance, grows W ild about the 
country.” This careless writer surely forget 
the l’rench proverb, to avoid talking about rop es 
on certain occas adéekeookt is a curious ‘Ccir- 
cumstance in the French memoirs, relative to 
Mgypt, written during the campaigns of Buona- 
seine. by the scavans who accompanied him, &c. 
that the very first article 1s on the preparation 
of gunpowder. Vhe object ot the researches ol 
modern Jearning in France, is the confusion, 
misery, and destruction of mankind. Among 
the London fashions for the month of August, 
we find a description of the style and maie- 
vials jor a new bonnet, called the sociable. We 
were, at first, at a loss In our inguiry respecting 
the accuracy ot this epithet, till we recollected, 
that a soczable bonnet was probably intended, 
upon occasion, to hold two heads !—-—A quack 
advertisement in an English paper, *¢ vaunteth 
itself” in the following infiated terms, We 
think the head of this empirical vender of a 






stuff, be not a little relieved by the essence ot 


DR. BLAIR’S CEPHALIC FLUID, OR AWNODYyy 
FOR THE HEAD-ACH, 

Gives immediate relief in the most violen 
head-ach, from what cause soever it may pro, 
ceed; and though its operation is so sudden, 
the preparation is of such anature, that there i, 
not a possibility of its doing the slightest i injury 
in any case whatever. 

What enhances the value of this essence j 
its agreeable form, most perfect safety, and im, 
mediate efhcacy ; for, being the external app}. 
cation ofa subtle, penetrating fluid, it immed}, 
ately Operates on every nerve, at once reliey 
ing aad protecting them from future Injury, not 
by means of any temporary stimulus or delete 
rious effluvia, but by anodyne and tunic powers, 
peculiar to itself. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


In the state of Massachusetts, electioneer, 
ing warfare is unremitted, and the combatan 

brandish their opposing arms, as though the 
intended no second stroke. ‘lhe cause of 

democratic candidate for the representation j 
congress, of the fourth western district, is sug 
ported, under the signature of “A Farmer, 
by the metaphysical guidditzes of Lincoln, t 

attorney general forthe United States; and the 
pretensions of Mr. Hastings, the successful car 


aud exposed by ‘ Quintilian,” who has a m 
fest advantage over his adversary, no less frot 
the soundness of his principles, the verity ¢ 
his premises, and the tairness of his argument 
than from the luminous disposition of his ideat 


reiga people has thought proper to dismiss 
the new administration should prove but hd 
as wise and virtuous as their predecessors, the 
may preserve that tranquil and prosperous stat 
and will enjoy even the undeserved credit ( 
having produced it. They come into powé 
with the greatest possible advantage for thell 
selves. The restiess, discontented, factio 
spirits are all on their side, and have now on 
to pursue the triumph and partake the gale wit 
them. ‘The friends of the-constitution and 
good order, will support.them in every 
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sure, calculated for the public good, and unie 
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didate, are advanced in * Vhe New England py, 
Palladium,”? by a well known and eleganfiand 
writer, who stiles himself “ Quintilian.” Wéljy } 
should not have thought a mere discussion offtern 
the rival pretensions of two gentlemen to populto e- 
lar favour worthy a memorial, did not the confinew 
troversy involve more than the respective merit jan 
of A. and B. But, in fact, the verbose essay piu; 
of * The Farmer” contain a sort of fine sputios ¢} 
defence of the maxims of the new administrality 
tion, intermingled with much coarse mattetfifo - 
intended to irritate the federalists. The suj gret 
ject matter, andclumsy manner of this philosofye , 
phical, metaphysical, wrong-headed, and vidmea 
lent “¢ Farmer,” are both completely analyzer, 
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and his felicity of language, and _ illustratiom=iyh;, 
Our present tranquillity,such as itis, 15 tifpeen 
result of that administration, which the sové wife 
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moonshine drug, would, 7f made of peneirable 


they pursue a system, absolutely wicked aidan 
purposely pernicious, they will scarcely havetfiithe ) 
opposition. But there is one inconvenience frot bie 
whichthe Jefferson party cannot possibly escapiiof ;/ 
of apostacy from their old principles ‘Thea 
thor of the letter to Mazzei, now pronoune 
our constitation the world’s last hope, anda 
loncl Burr gives-toasts to the memory of our @j-— 
parted chief, Washington. Lewis the twelliffhis , 








Loritish successes beiore Cairo, are only harbin- 


a good cudgel. 






did not avenge the injuries of the duke of Ofjfwhe 
tieu 






leans; and why should the preside nt arid vice pre- 
sident Of the United States be responsible for 





lent the sentiments of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr? 
PTO This apostacy is the only anchor of hope for 
Jen, jhe constitution and union of the states ; and, 
res therefore every friend of our country must wish 
Urye. may be as complete as possible. The super- 
» BB abusdant milk of human kindness in the satizn 
> Is, speech, and other public manifestations of the 
Ms min of the people, may excite the most active 
pplie suspicion in the breast of any man, who has inp- 
edie pected the rolls of history, who hits meditated 
ey the motives of a crooked politician, or who has 
NOE poked even transiently at the human heart. It 
letes isso Universally the practice of men who mean 
CTS discord to preach harmony, who mean cruelty 


to proclaim benevolence, sha who mean to re- 
yenge to profess consiliation, that a pompous 
declamation about political charity and kind- 
ness, IN an inaugural speech, is strong presump- 
tive evidence of a determination to rule exclu- 
sively by and for a faction.—-—A northern 
newspaper informs us, in the strange phrase’ of 
our Country, that eertain unfortunate children 
are dying daily of the canker rash. We recol- 
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Supgmlect often to have heard this choice expression 
del, Bin many a rustic village, but are sorry to see 
> such a deformed and limping idiom creep into 
d thlthe press. . Canker rash will hardly be found in 
| cangithe writings of Dr. Map, or the dictionary of 
slang Dr. Jounson. Canker rash is, however, as pure 
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and elegant as the Aives, or the dung fever.—— 
In Maryland, the popular state elections have 

terminated in favour of democracy. This seems 
toexcité great surprise in the minds of many 





CoMMinewspaper reporters, and ‘* good easy” politi- 
leri@cians. Tor ourselves, we think that this new 
ssay triumph of jacobinism, and every other triumph 
Spuiof the faction, is perfectly in course, naturally 
Ist@ito be expected, and far from affording occasion 
atteiifor a single gape of wonder. We may well re- 
> Sud@@oret this prosperity of our political opponents, 
ilosofiwe may deeply reflect upon the once present 
L vil means of prevention, and may feel a stinging 
ly2e@iremorse that we suffered the opportunity to 
mailinass away, but we have no right to be surprised. 
‘romfi'To all the rights of regret and self reproach for 
ity Glapathy, blindness, infatuation, want of union, 
met@and want of energy, we are fully entitled: but 
ideafwe should be ashamed to wonder that the snake, 
«Uoiwhich once crawled at our feet, and might have 
is Uiibeen transfixed with our spear, should, when 
SOV iered to escape, again rear its menacing crest, 
3S 4nd brandish its deadly tongue. The Wal- 
it ha pole editor observes that a Mrs. Chesnut of 
 MEEChilicothe, N. W. T. has lately been delivered 
Stil@@of three girls, and a boy; three were still born, 
dit @end the last died soon after the birth. All these 
Powe circumstances, added to the singularity of the 
the "Bame, we think, will induce some wit to crack a 
cl@joke upon the octasion.<—seMp, Wayne’s ga- | 
y OM zette announces the marriage, at New York, of 
ew Mr. Richard Kidney, to Miss Mary Lewis. 
nd We are told, on the best authority, that woman 
M@was taken fori the side of man, and that his 
un'Mleit r’5 was the crooked material of our gran- 
d aidame, Eve. But miss Lewis refines upon 
aveM@@@the plan of Paradise. She not only becomes 
2 {OR bone of her husband’s bone, but is resolved: to. be 
a 8 the same kidney. 

1e a 
unnce : agent 
ad ct LITERARY, INTELLIGENCE. 
ur (@j——Nir.. Fry, of this city, has ready for sale 
wellf#@his good edition of “Iie Armewian.” Ail 
of OMEXho relish Schilier’s writings, or who ate ¢u- 





tisus in their choice of versigns,. will purchase 
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of Mr. Fry, the -best novel from the pen of a 
German, and the best translation by the learn- 
ing’and fidclty of Render.———I tis so rare for 
modéri novel to be highly praised, in the rigid 
criticism of the English journals, that we are 
induced to mention ** The Mysterious Penitent, 
or the Norman Chateau.” ‘he following high 
characteris given of it, in *¢ The British Critic.” 
— Ihe story of this romance is interesting, and 
not ill told ; and, on the whole; few modern 
romunces, those of Mrs. Radcliffe excepted, 
display more talents, or may be read with mor 
satistuction. “The charge of Samuel, lord 
bishop of Rochester,” is very popular among 
the érthodox. The great talents of this dis- 
tinguished prelate are always exerted in support 
of religion andgood government. His style is 
always manly and nervous, and his sentiments 
casnot fail to please the disciples of the old 
school, A very amusing and well written 
book, which will relieve the lassitude of many 
a ‘Younge r, is published in London, by Mr. 
Rede, cnt itled “¢ Anecdotes and Biography, i in- 
cluding many modern characters in the circles 
of fashionable and official life, selected from 
the portfolios of a celebrated literary and poli- 
tical character, lately deceased.” Its character 
is thus given by one of the journals. “ This 
is almost, without exception, the best collection 
of anecdotes ever perused. ‘The editor disco- 
vers good taste, both in his choice of materials, 
and the various occasions in which he presenis 
himself to his readers, and speaks imperson. We 
acknowledge ourselves indebted to his industry 
for a fund of very agreeable entertainment.” &c. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Number and cost 
of all the new publications, published in Lon- 
don, for the year 1800. ‘The cost of the books 
estimated in boards; 














£.. & da 
In Agriculture, 18 books, &c. amounting to 6 6 0 
Antiquities, 15 - - . at’ .'3 9 
Arts, useful and fine, 21 - ‘ - 9 7 0 
Biography, 13 . - 470 
Chymistry, 13: - - 316 0 
Dictionaries, Grammars, and books of Edu- 714 0 
cation, 38 
Dramatic, 42 - - ; 612 0 
kithics aud Metaphysics, 6 - - 219 0 
History, 24 - - - 2017 0 
Law, 24 
Trials at Law, 7 i rf i 10.140 
+ Mathematics, 5 - - . 2.12 0 
Medicine, Surgery, &ce. 60 - » 15.37. .0 
Miscellaneous, 34 - - . 18 3 0 
Natural History, 9 - - - 719 0 
Novels, 40 - - . = about 20 0 0 
Philosophy, 9 - - - . 38 8 0 
Philology, 12 - - - 212 @ 
Poetry (including Translations), 68 - 22 6 0 
Politics and Political Economy, 119 - 10 9 O 
Theology, 43 7 :; 3 164-0 
Sermons, 53 
Voyages and Travels, 20 - - 1610 0 
Total number, 693 4230 5S 0 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Mr. OxLpscwHoot, 

The following chgihwation: from the pen of IrHacvs, is 
offered for insertion by one of his friends. It was written 
at an early age, as a college exercise. ‘The merit of the 
piece,.independent of your partiality for the author, I think 
wiil procureit a ready insertion*. 


Annapolis, Sept. 15th. PMILO-ITHACUS. 
SPRING. 


Solyitur acris hyems grata vice veris & Favoni. 
Horace. 


From climes Peruvian, which, while wint’r, 
storms | 
Rage: round the pole, his happy seats he mekes, 





} Europe.- 


* The author has some time since left this count x for 3 
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And o’er the blest retreats of Quito’s vale 
Si choicest gifts he sheds, see Spring ret 
l’o him stern Winter sh ake yields the year, 
Unwilling stul to go; oft he returns, 
| renews, 


inn! 


Ot the attack with sullen force 

Nor yet retires, till by the genial warmth 

Ot Pheous forc’d, he quits the frozen plain, 

And to Siberian deserts wings his way, 

And Zembla’s shores, wiih ice eternal bound. 

Then, bursting headlong from the ridgy top 

Of Alleghany , swelled by 1 raging winds, 

A thousa-:d torrents pour with rapid gush, 

And roll impetuous o’er the delug’d plain ; 

Lill, where congeal’d by northern blasts, the 
stream 

Stands bound in icy chains; awhile they stop, 

Awhile abate their. speed, still gathering force. 

At last, press’d by the flood’s superior weight, 

The solid mass gives way: hoarse roars the 
stream ; 

With hollow noise the crashing fragments fly, 

And deep-ton’d thunder stuns the astonisli’d 


ear. 
Bur, tho’ the wint’ry blasts have fled, the 
year 
Still doubtful seems, nor wears the face of 
Spring, 


Until past Aries’ stars, the sun has drove 

His car, quick verging to the northern yoal. 
Bright o’er the eastern wave, the growing light 
Fortells us his approach; diverging streams 
Of ruddy purple, thro’ th’ horizon shoot, 

Till ether mingles in one general blaze. 
Hark! how the tuneful dwellers of the air 

In one grand chorus hail the purple dawn, 
And sing their matins to the god of day! 
With loudest notes, in social troops combin’d 
The blackbirds tell their exstacy of joy; 

In softer strains, the redbreast joins the song 
And grateful music greets the blooming spring: 
But chief the warbling mimic of the woods*, 
With ever-changing note renews his lay, 
And echoes back the concert of the grove. 


But see, from southern climes, with patient 

flight 

The swift-wing’d swallows come, for many a 
league 

In their long voyage thro’ the air upborne; 

Rejoicing, now they wheel along the plain 

[n mazy circles; now upon the stream 

They skim, and lightly brush the cur ling wave ; 

Now borne aloft, they join the general choir, 

And. Sportive twitterings fill the liquid air. 


Nor these alone spring’s genial mfluence 

prove, 

~All nature owns his power; all nature smiles. 

Now are the woods in gayest mantles drest 

Of sprightly green; the woods again are seen 

With all their long-lost leafy honours crown’d, 

The tawny oak in dark brown pomp appears, 

And soars majestic o’er the lessening grove. 

‘The next in grandeur, but at distance next, 

Its early foliage the blue poplar bears- 

The nodding pine waves graceful to the breeze, 

And ’midst the sylvan scene of dusky hue, 

The beauteous dogwood spreads its whitening, 
bloom. 

Now scatter’d o’er the earth, with hand profuse,, 

The painted works of Flora’s pencil rise,. 

With vivid hues, to shine the garden’s pride, 

Or breathe their fragrance thro’ the woody 
wild, 

Here lilacs put their pur, Ie clusters forth, 

‘Vhere hyacinths a gratcful scent diffuse, 


* The mocking, bird 
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And Iris’ rival spreads her thousand dyes. 

On the sequester’d riv’let’s mossy brink 

The modest vi’let grows, condemn’d the sweets 

Of pompous price, magnificently vain. 

+ But why delays the rose? > why yet deny 

Her wish’d for presence to the smiling year? 

Haste then, O haste! thou sweetly blushing 
flow’r, 

Haste and afford us thy nectareous sweets. 

No moreistern Boreas rules the troubled sky.;. 

No more the watery clouds o’erwhelm the 
plain ; 

But gentle zephyrs waitwith anxious care, 

To fan thy bosom in their wanton play. 


Oh! let me now my wand’ting stéps direct; 
To where the orchard spreads a “rich perfume, 
Or where the sweet-briar grows; or where the 

scent 
Of odorous sassafras extends, around, 
‘To catch their fragrance floating on the gale. 
If here I stop, ‘or if my steps ‘advance, 
Still wheresoe’er I turn few charms appear, 
New graces in éach tree, €ach shrub arise 
Created by the enlivening power of spring. 


ITHACUS. ; 
riow 


SELECTED POETRY. 
The following fine Ode to Melancholy, is one of the best 


descriptions of that ‘ignddess; ‘sage and holy,” that has 
evcr appeared, since the time of Burton} 


CF 
ADDRESS 70: MELANCHOLY. 


How shall.i -woothee; lovelysmaid! 
Of pensive airyan dusky stole array’d, 
With flowing train that graceful ela tna -the 


ground, in, 
Thy brow with wreath of cypress bounds» 
And with a veilof sable lawn é 


O’er thine expressive features drawn, 
How shall I hail, and call thee to mine ‘aid? 

Shall th’ obedient lyre prolong 
With solemn cadence: th’, elegiac song, 
That slowly moves with unaffected grace? 
O Melancholy; such thy thoughtful pacet 

Or rather shall my numbers rise 
Various,.as from the yenerable fane, - 

The holy, sacerdotal train 

With .transporting:ecstacies, 
Invoke. the |sacred powersithat dwell 
In fragrant fields of asphodel. 


“TT, 


Now leave me, J Mirth! nor with alluring leer 
T» me thy gaudy form present; 
Nor tn my, lonely path,appear 
With flaunting air, and soothing hlandishment; 
Nor trimly twin’d with flowerets gay, 
Cast thy chaplet 1 unmy; way, 
Thy boasted joys are.not divine ; 
For tho’ with brilliancy they Shine, 
At once they vanish: as ’mid ev ’ning skies 
The flashing meteor glows, and dies. — 
Lead me, meek-ey’d Melancholy! , 
Far from "the re sort of folly ; 
Oft at twilight’s sober hour. 
Lur’d by Fancy? S charming power, 





* The tulip, 
+ Siderum sacros imit ata vultus 
Quid lates dudum Rosa? delicatum 
kiffer e teri is caput, O tepentis 
Filia cfeli, 
Tara tibi nebes fogiunt aquase 
Quas fogant albis Zephyri quadrigis; 
Jam tib. mulcet Poream j cantis 


Avra Favoni. CASSIMER. 


| No more ‘beneath their hospitable shade, , 
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Let my duteous steps, - and slow 
~forsilent shades and lone recesses ‘got 


II. ~ 


F ancy listens to.my a 
Shrouds, in her dusky pall, th’ exp ring day! 
Anén, ‘ath«vart the the lurid skie Sy 
Slowly the deep, congenial glooms arise, 
The lonely moan of the forlorn 
| On the slow, pausing-breathofmidnight, borne, 
Flows from the visionary yale! 
Seen by the livid gleam of fear, 
Dimly-featur’dshapes appear 
And’! Melancholy’s'slow-puls’d heart assail. 
Glaring fiends! and spectres gaunt! 
That from the gulf of horror rise, avaunt! 
No, net to such terrific forms as these! 
But to thoughts that sadly please ; 
To such I yield, as to consenting hearts 


Soft-ey rd Sy mpathy imparts.) 


IV. 


Eere.a lofty castle rose! 

~ Court and hall and turvet_ rung 
Loud with;merriment and-song. 
Ftom the.sparkling chalice flows 

The flood of care-dispelling wine. 

Lo! the gilded ceilings shine - 
With many.a taper blazing: bright, | 

While the gorgeous train advance, 

Mingling in the measur’d dance, 

And mirth, and laughter, and delight 
‘Bid the festal bliss abound, 

And the joyous song. resound. 

But unforeseen, in evil hour, 

Mischance, with overwhelming power, 
Frown'd !-—-The pleasures-haste away! 
Dance and song, and pastime gay 
Quit the desolated hall. 

In rnins.now the fractun’d columns fall ; 

Now where the storied:tap’stry hung ; * 

‘Lhe rank weed WAVES, and ivy creeps along; 

And. from.the rampires thro?the starless sky»: 

The. screech-owl, frightens: night with’ her bes 

Wailing Cry. 
Vv. 
Tall by.that river rose,an oak, 

And gave his branches to the buxom air; : 

_ And many a feather’ d warbler ther Sigh jo? 
At rising or declining day, 
| Carrol’d the melodions TA is Soe ) 
But lo,! the shelt’ring bou hs are broke... 


The rural train securely laid, .....:, 4; 
Avoid the sun’s meridian flame}... 
On furious wing the whirlwind came; 
And rag’d, and with tremendaus sound, .. 
Hurl’d the lamented ruin to the ground... ..,, 
“Meet emblem !” will the minstrel say, ae 
Who sighs and pours the plaintive Met ae 
And bending o’er the sculptur *durn, +, 
Invokes the tuneful Nine to. mourn ;, 


cr 


oF 
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And grieve that merit eaehoe save 
From dire disease and an untimely, graye. . 


Ee 





1 Milsskt vss ierevoseia lo 
‘Now I-tread, 6f seem to tread” 
The dreary mansions ofthe dead! ©" 
Silent and still'the sleeper Ties 3°?" 
Cios’dj for ever clos’d his tyes ! 
Mou'ders here'the lovely face, ! 
Erewhile array’d with winning erry “sf 
The powerful limb; the stately” Ppa eh 


‘bans 


a ti ; 





ngs Blesrtagk 





| The prey, alt tte ! of the devouring worm! ~~ 


And glance oblique of insolent disdain. 






Hither turn thee, lofty Pride ! 
Turn, and for a moment deizn 
To lay thy witless scorn aside, 





Here the high-born and the brave, 
The wise, the beauteous, and the strong, 
And undistinguish’d throng, 


Are laid together in the wasteful grave ; 


Clos’d, for ever clos’d their eyes !|— 


“Fill the day-spring shali arise, vol 
Till the final morn unfold 
Her orient portal bright with gold ; me 
Usher the beams of everlasting light ; i 
Annihilate the powers of night ; 
Burst the fetters of the tomb : 
And summon all that sleep to, their, eternal jo 
doom. 
Vil,, 
Melancholy, ever nihah: Aft 
Reflection’s sober-minded child! a 
Not the fell power on deeds of frenzy bent, Si Ya 
Th’ offspring of Pride and Discontent, saad 


Foster’d by capricious Spleen, — 
Of louritg’ brow and hagged mien, 
Whose dire suggestion | would controul 
» The’ prowess of th? aspiring soul; 
Whose witching eye and fnutter’d spell * 
Can in her chain'év’n reason’s might compel; 
And-often to the grasp of wild déespair,* 
Commits-with ranc’rous smile, the blood-stain'd 
"dagger bare!—— © ©. — 
oO Melancholy! ever mild; °° 
eReflection’s sober-minded child, . 
By Tendernéss his ‘gentle spotise, 
‘Po whom ie breath’d his faithfut, VOWS } 
Fair virgin that in early youth’ ” , 
Devoted to the love'of truth, 
With thoughtful zeal, would: often élimb' 
‘Fhe hermit Contemplation? s height sublime, 
And thence with calm discerning €ye, 
The various paths of life descry, © 
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As inthe mazy vale below: s:.: Th 
_ They. led.to happiness or woe; : conve 
Then would-with native difidence retire’: d™acha 
Bo the deep séequester’d dells; o¥ub sc gj The 
Wherein Ely sian calm, Reflection dwells, tithes 
And. explanation.ask of thine enlighten’d sire*fMvious 
/Lhyother parent all the: while Blhe 
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